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In the recent installations of the collections of nine- 
teenth-century French painting at the Louvre, the 
real triumph belongs to Corot. Ninety pictures, cover- 
ing almost half a century from 1826 to 1874, prove the 
even quality of a genius which knew neither the stam- 
mering hesitancy of youth nor the exhaustion of old 
age. It is true that to obtain this result it was necessary 
to eliminate for the most part those ‘confections’ 
which Corot, conforming to the taste of his time, pro- 
duced in his studio with a facility that seems exagger- 
ated to us today. In his maturity he applied himself to 
work within the strict rules of officialdom; and in his 
old age he attempted to please with those elegiac land- 
scapes whose sentimentality moved the sensitive souls 
affected by the poems of Lamartine or the evocations 
of Gérard de Nerval. 

The Impressionists were to have the courage to put 
a stop to this ambiguity of a double life: the one con- 
secrated to the demands of society, and the other to 
satisfying the claims of one’s self. The need for sym- 
pathy and the gift for love, which are the foundations 


THE GENIUS OF COROT 


of Corot’s temperament, made him an eminently out- 
going, ‘sociable’ man; and so, though he painted for 
himself from nature masterpieces which he showed 
only to his closest friends, he hid his modesty behind 
the fagade of Salon pictures which won him the Le- 
gion of Honor when he was fifty, to the great amaze- 
ment of his disbelieving parents. But the master works 
were not to be appreciated till after his death, proof 
that he was ahead of his times. 

The genius of Corot is so intimately bound to a race 
and soil that it risks not being completely understood 
outside the country which saw it born. There is in this 
man—who sprang from the Parisian lower middle- 
class and who lived always among the people—such a 
profound and inherent taste that it must be counted a 
heritage. It takes centuries to produce a Corot. Every- 
thing seems spontaneous with him, but such ingen- 
uousness is not a kind of primitive purity: it is inbred. 
Simplicity is an acquired, not an inborn, quality, for 
the primitive stylizes but does not simplify. Corot be- 
longs to the tradition of French classicism through 
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this talent for summarizing and generalizing, which is 
a national gift, and which appears in him in its pure 
State. 

The Romantics, Constable, Théodore Rousseau— 
they painted a place; the Impressionists wanted to 
capture a moment. What Corot painted is Nature, 
presented entirely in one of her unique aspects. The 
great classics of the seventeenth century, Poussin and 
Claude, to obtain this result, would work in the studio 
on an imaginary landscape, to which a human sub- 
ject, pastoral or dramatic, mythological or Biblical, 
lent a symbolic meaning. Corot tried hard to do the 
same, but could not achieve that elevation of mind 
which reorders the world. His landscape construc- 
tions were the well-done assignments of a pupil. It was 
on the scene and spontaneously that he found the 
classical inspiration, for—and it is in this that Corot is 
truly modern—he had above all else an eye. He had 
to have a stimulus to encourage his inspiration. The 
image received by the eye met with the image in his 
mind, and one directed the other. The mind, as well 
as the eye, guided the hand which held the brush 
though it seemed to act only by whim. Truly it was he 
who accomplished Cézanne’s impossible dream of re- 
making Poussin from nature. In this he was helped by 
the particular character of French scenery, which is 
among the loveliest, if not the most civilized. France 
does not offer the sublime views of Italy or the New 
World, but its landscape, which has been long altered 
and cultivated by human effort, is as much the work 
of man as of nature (except in those regions that re- 
mained desolate, which Corot avoided). The culti- 
vation of the soil was everywhere noted by him to al- 
ter and soften the mountain forms into planes. Wet 
skies over the whole scene spread a grey light which 
gently modeled the planes and contours to produce a 
scale of greys, all of which were caught by the subtle 
eye of Corot. Nothing is more foreign to the modern 
eye which looks for contrasts of colors and tones in 
paintings, for the excessive use of artificial light in our 
time has dulled our perception of nuances. (This 
usage even affects the restoration of old pictures.) 
Young people are apt to see only an infinitely grey 
surface within the delicate balance of values in a pic- 
ture by Corot. It is for this reason, doubtless, that 
modern taste is so strongly directed towards the Ital- 
ian landscapes of Corot, in which the lively tones, the 
more distinct values, and the more solid construction 
appeal more to contemporary sensibility. 

Though Italy has not produced landscape painters, 
it was for Corot a school for landscape. There he 


learned a sense of natural composition, and there 
learned to compose a plain within a ring of moun- 
tains beneath the vault of the sky, with monuments 
and ruins as witnesses of human activity midway 
along the journey back to nature. Later, when he set 
up his easel in the open landscape of the Ile de France, 
his eye had gained in Italy the art of arranging a land- 
scape from the slightest nuances of contours into an 
ensemble of harmonious relations. He lacked this dis- 
cipline in the second half of his life after he stopped 
visiting Italy. 

All his life Corot was a painter in spite of himself; 
he considered himself an amateur while he was pro- 
ducing works of genius. The value as works of art of 
those studies he did after nature, which he considered 
for long as only preliminary, was only begun to be 
recognized just at the time when he felt a need to de- 
vote himself entirely to painting, in secret, the figures 
at which people laughed, and called ‘“‘ monkeys.” 
These satisfied his need for a pictorial and emotional 
liberty he did not find in the landscapes, which were 
more or less controlled by the scenes he saw. But he 
could, while demonstrating new skills, pose his model 
at will and transform her by means of a few pieces of 
drapery into a dream image. Thus did he conceive 
her, stripped of subject and object; for the figure, as 
for Rembrandt, became for him pure creation and 
imaginary game. But perhaps we prefer those chil- 
dren, the young girls, or humble folk without stated 
personalities who consented to pose for him in his 
later years, and who seemed dedicated to the real- 
ization of the inner life, like the people of Vermeer, 
but with more candour. Without a doubt, Corot 
alone knew how to paint childhood, for where 
Gainsborough or Renoir saw only the beauty of new 
beings, he perceived the pure, secret heartbeat of 
innocence. It is this same innocence that bathes his 
landscapes with light. Enraptured with feats of light, 
the Impressionists only painted the fleeting moment; 
but in such a picture as View of the Port of La Rochelle 
from the Salon of 1852, now in the Stephen Clark 
collection, the luminous radiance, as equally distri- 
buted in the lights as in the shadows, takes on a 
spiritual significance. For from the resemblance to 
the object, the image has attained an absolute of 
form: it is the light of eternal morning. Corot here 
achieves the purity of mystic sentiment and comes 
close to Fra Angelico. 


GERMAIN BAZIN 
Paris, 8 August 1960 
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CLICHE-VERRE AND COROT 


Henri-Joseph-Constant Dutilleux is almost forgotten, 
although he was one of the discoverers of the print- 
making process called, somewhat erroneously, cliché- 
verre (glass negative), and enjoyed the friendship of 
Delacroix and Corot. A mediocre painter and lithog- 
rapher, born in Douai, he had moved to Arras in 
1833; a bookshop and lithographic printing establish- 
ment provided means for the indulgence of his in- 
clinations for painting portraits and landscapes. His 
interest in the photographic medium led him to his 
development of cliché-verre; and subsequently he 
shared his invention with Corot who, it seems, pre- 
ferred this new method to either etching or lithog- 
raphy. But if the name of Dutilleux is almost irretriev- 
ably lost, cliché-verre, also, is no longer practiced and 
—even in this age of experimentation—remains the 
veritable wallflower of the print processes. As several 
handsome examples of Corot’s cliché-verre are to be 
shown in the large exhibition of his work at the Art 
Institute, some explanation of the process and its use 
may be of interest to those who may be surprised by 
its appearance here and the versatility and range of 
its practice. 

It is not difficult to understand the fascination 
cliché-verre must have had for Corot. In 1839, Da- 
guerre’s revelation of the first practicable photo- 
graphic process was an undeniable rappel a [ordre for 
French artists. Today its echoes are still heard in the 
ever-recurring and increasingly tiresome debate: Is 
Photography an Art? A hundred and twenty years 
ago the new medium was generally welcomed and 
artists were concerned with making use of its practical 
possibilities. It was not, however, until after the in- 
vention of the collodion process in 1851, by Frederick 
Scott Archer, that cliché-verre appeared. Hitherto, 
the great difficulty had been to make silver salts ad- 
here to glass plates. ‘The slime of snails had been tried; 
and albumen plates, introduced by Niepce de Saint- 
Victor, which utilized egg whites, seemed the solu- 
tion, but the negatives—although excellent in them- 
selves—produced prints of poor quality. Collodion, a 
mixture of gun cotton with alcohol and ether, was a 
new discovery as a dressing for wounds. With the ad- 
dition of potassium iodide to collodion, glass plates 
could be coated, to be dipped later in silver nitrate 
and exposed. The exposure had to be made while the 
plate was still wet: hence the name, “wet-plate proc- 
ess.”” The exposed plate was developed in pyrogallic 
acid. The tough coating of collodion on which the 
image appeared could then be stripped from the glass, 
rolled up and kept for future printing. “Thus one 
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piece of glass,” Archer wrote, “will be sufficient to 
make any number of drawings upon.’”’ However, in 
its final perfection, a piece of glass was used for each 
negative. 

After this, the production of cliché-verre was simple. 
The collodion-coated plate was employed, not for 
photographic exposure, but as a drawing surface, the 
artist using a sharp point to trace his composition. 
The collodion, scratched away, left the lines of the 
drawing revealed on the bare glass. When the plate 
was placed over light-sensitive paper and exposed to 
light, the light penetrated the bared lines on the sur- 
face and the image was registered on the paper, as in 
printing from a photographic negative. The paper 
was then removed, developed and fixed so that the 
composition would not disappear when further ex- 
posed to light. 

The only disadvantage of this method was that dry 
collodion was extremely brittle; it broke, crumbled 
and flaked under the action of the needle. A remedy 
was found by coating the glass with printer’s ink and 
covering it with powdered white lead, producing a 
pliable medium for drawing. Corot and the other 
artists who worked with cliché-verre produced many 
refinements. They painted the plates with oil paints, 
used wire brushes to achieve dotted effects, or drew 
with stumped pieces of wood, goose quills and stiffened 
brushes. They printed for softer results by placing the 
surface which was drawn upon next to the light, or by 
interposing an extra plate of transparent glass be- 
tween the original plate and the paper. Corot seems 
to have delighted in trying all these possibilities and 
to have been searching for all the resources of the 
medium. 

In 1847, Dutilleux purchased a painting from Corot 
which had been rejected by the Salon, and from this 
time their friendship continued until Dutilleux’s death 
in 1865. Corot made trips to Arras almost every year 
and in May 1853, during one of these visits, the new 
medium was explained to him by Dutilleux, who had 
practiced it with two other photographic enthusiasts, 
L. Grandguillaume and L. Cuvelier. Corot was so 
pleased with cliché-verre that he worked with it faith- 
fully for years. His first attempt was in 1853 and the 
last in 1874, shortly before his death in February of 
the following year. Loys Delteil, in his catalogue of 
Corot’s prints, published in 1910, describes sixty-six 
clichés-verre against fourteen etchings, four litho- 
graphs on stone and sixteen lithographs drawn on 
“autographic” paper and transferred to stone. Other 
clichés-verre have been discovered since. 
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With his evident predilection for a new medium, 
Corot’s clichés-verre, with their seeming insouciance 
and outdoor meditativeness—like some esthetic dis- 
tillation of the best pages of natural description by 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
—are a notable event in a printlover’s experience. 
Some have a gracious affinity with certain freely 
sketched plates of the etchings of Claude Lorrain, re- 
vealing their ancestry in a great French tradition. 

With the death of Dutilleux began the dispersal of 
the circle of his friends and cliché-verre may be said 
to have come to the end of its golden age. Cuvelier was 


in-possession of the plates and when he died they were 
carefully preserved by his nephew. Later, a print 
amateur made them available to Maurice Le Garrec 
who published a portfolio in an edition of one hundred 
and fifty copies, in 1921. In this publication they are 
called clichés-glace, which has caused some confusion 
in naming them. The portfolio contained forty sub- 
jects: nineteen by Corot, sixteen by Daubigny, one 
by Delacroix, and two each by Millet and Théodore 
Rousseau. After publication, the plates were distrib- 
uted to the Louvre, The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and The Detroit Institute of Arts. | HUGH EDWARDS 


Corot, The Young Girl and Death, cliché-verre. Gift of the Print and Drawing Club 
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Malangan. New Ireland 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Newman 
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Xipe. Remojades Culture, Veracruz 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx 
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PRIMITIVE ART FROM CHICAGO COLLECTIONS 


The Art Institute will show in Gunsaulus Hall from 
November 16th to the first week in January an im- 
portant exhibition of primitive art from Chicago col- 
lections. This will be the first time such an extensive 
loan show has been given here. Some 200 objects 
from more than forty private collections and the 
Chicago Natural History Museum will be shown. The 
collecting of primitive art has become increasingly 
important as connoisseurs have recognized the artistic 
validity of works which had previously been only of 
concern to anthropologists, and this exhibition will 
demonstrate the great interest Chicagoans have shown 
in these exotic arts. 

The six objects which have been generously lent by 
the Chicago Natural History Museum serve to illus- 
trate the importance of such anthropological collec- 
tions from the aesthetic viewpoint. From the Camer- 
oon tribes of Africa are some fine carvings in the form 
of stools and masks which display the bold, bulbous 
forms typical of this style. Most Cameroon art was 
connected with household use and the stools, with 
their animal and human decoration, display this func- 
tion. From our sister museum are also a series of 
throwing knives from the Congo showing graceful 
forms which not only have definite aesthetic attrac- 
tion, but also add to the deadly effectiveness of these 
objects. 

The remainder of the exhibition consists completely 
of objects lent from private collections. A number of 
primitive cultures are extremely well represented and 
demonstrate the originality of artists who worked 
within a very narrow expression of sculptural form. 
Ceramics from the West Coast of Mexico show the 
free and lively figure art so typical of this period be- 
fore intense religious feeling dominates the sculpture 
of the later classic times. This realistic style, which in- 
cludes both human and animal representation, com- 
bines naturalism with caricature, and is a favorite 
among Chicago collectors. Most expressive forms can 
result in this style, three outstanding examples of 
which are the male figure with wing-like arms and 
the hunchbacked dwarf from Colima, both lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Michel, and the seated figure hold- 
ing a bowl, also from Colima, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett McNear. Some delightful pieces from the 
same culture are the well-known animal sculptures, 
largely from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Alsdorf. A seated figure with a large hat from the 
Michel collection illustrates the more fanciful carica- 
ture which identifies the art of the Nayarit group to 
the north of Colima. Other types of pottery include 


a humber of handsome bowls, a mask (the use of 
which is unknown), and even a sculpture showing a 
household scene, done probably with no purpose other 
than artistic creation, from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour Logan. All these expressions are mod- 
elled in relatively simple curved forms in a clay that 


turns dark red when fired. 
The religious fervor dominating the classical art of 


Mexico is nowhere better shown than in the standing 
female figure from Remojades, lent by the Michels. 
Here the ceremonial dress, the out-stretched arms, 
and the intense facial expression all combine to pro- 
duce an effect of great devotion, which stands in con- 
trast to the easygoing attitude of the West Coast ob- 
jects described above. Another exceptional piece, also 
from Remojades, is the large male figure owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx. This ceramic repre- 
sents Xipe, one of the important gods of the Totonacs 
and afterwards of most central Mexican cultures. He is 
dressed in the flayed skin of one of his sacrificial vic- 
tims. Paradoxically, the gruesome Xipe ruled over 
the earth’s regeneration and was the god of Spring 
and flowers. Whatever the morbid aspects of this fig- 
ure, its fine sculptural modelling and extremely pow- 
erful appearance make it one of the most important 
pieces in the exhibition. Another interesting homo- 
geneous style is seen in the five Mayan figures from 
the Island of Jaina, lent by the Alsdorfs, the Michels, 
David Chapman, and Mr. and Mrs. Claude Bentley. 
The detailed treatment of the headdress and the care- 
ful attention to facial characteristics lend great beauty 
and feeling to these small ceramics. Other pieces from 
Mexico are figures from the early horizon cultures of 
Chupiquero and Zacatenco, and two fine examples of 
the rare Olmec sculpture. 

From Central America, a small cross section of 
Costa Rican art is drawn largely from the collections 
of Avery Brundage and Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ichiyasu. 
Here are seen jaguar effigy vessels, stone metates and 
figures, and two delicately carved jadeite pendants. 

The selection of Peruvian art in the exhibition will 
be small, since our visitors are familiar with the ex- 
tensive permanent collection. However, some fine ex- 
amples of Mochica and Nazca pottery styles will be 
shown from the Nathan Cummings and the Drs. 
Hans and Mercedes Gaffron collections. Some of the 
extremely beautiful Paracas ceramics lent by Nathan 
Cummings help fill in a chronological gap in the 
museum’s own collection, and a series of fine textiles 
are lent by Mr. and Mrs. McNear, among which the 
large Paracas poncho is outstanding. 


The African art in this exhibition includes a num- 
ber of well represented tribes and areas. Collecting 
emphasis in Chicago has concentrated mostly on 
Sudanese art, and a small group of early sculptures 
known as “‘tellem”’ from the Dogon tribe are included. 
These carvings were sometimes used in rainmaking 
ceremonies, and appear also to have been connected 
with the ancestral worship that underlies most African 
tribal religion. The cubistic forms that identify all 
Dogon art are softened by the continual application 
of sacrificial material, which leaves a thick, encrusted 
patina. The real sense of magic power that pervades 
most African sculpture is nowhere more evident than 
in these pieces. The later Dogon art included in this 
exhibition gives evidence of the strong sculpture no 
longer diluted by the surface coating. 

The very popular antelope headpieces from the 
Bambara tribe are well represented here by five ex- 
amples displaying a great sophistication and variety 
of form. One piece, lent by Roger McCormick, shows 
a female antelope with a fawn perched on her back. 
Sculptures such as these were worn on the heads of 
dancers during crop fertility ceremonies. Other sculp- 
tures from this tribe include a highly stylized female 
figure from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Misch 
Kohn and three expressive Kono masks which, be- 
cause of their thick, encrusted surface and powerful 
animal shapes, imply the same magical power men- 
tioned above in connection with the tellem pieces. An 
extremely beautiful female figure from the Senufo 
tribe is also displayed. It is carved in an old style 
which emphasizes subtle curved forms and broad 
graceful surfaces. These carvings were used as rhythm 
markers for the dancers of the important secret society 
of the tribe. Mr. and Mrs. McNear have also lent an 
impressive helmet mask from the Bobo tribe. The 
sharply exaggerated nose, eyes and lips. are typical 
attributes of this style and give this piece great power. 

From the Baga tribe of the Guinea Coast we show 
four sculptures illustrating the monumental aesthetic 
of these artists. Two large Nimbas, one from the col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Maremont, are dis- 
played, and provide an unusual opportunity to com- 
pare the differences in surface details carved on the 
same basic forms. The touch of the individual carver 
can be detected working within the rigorous limits of 
style demanded by strict tribal conventions. From the 
Baga is also one of the recently discovered large poly- 
chrome snakes, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Newman. 
This striking piece, with its undulating shape and 
strongly painted surface, forms the focal point of the 
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African section. Very little is known about these ob- 
jects, but the snake may represent a mythical being 
who was a bringer of wealth. Another notable work is 
the pointed carving mounted on a drum base. This 
highly stylized human head was probably used as an 
altar decoration for the powerful Simo Society. 

Objects from other tribes outside the Sudan include 
an interesting selection of masks from the Dan tribes 
of Liberia and the Ivory Coast. These carvings, most 
of which are lent by Mr. and Mrs. Emil Meier and 
Mr. and Mrs. Alsdorf, range from the very sophisti- 
cated to the extremely savage. The former emphasize 
a naturalism unusual in African art, while the latter, 
in a substyle known as “‘N’Gere,” are infused with an 
abstraction in bold geometric forms; the purpose of 
which seems to have been to terrorize the beholder. 
A number of the well-known Ashanti gold weights 
from the collections of Mrs. Morton Zurcher and Mr. 
and Mrs. McNear are also included. Prominent in the 
display are the stylish metal-covered carvings which 
come from the Bakota tribe of the Republic of Gabon. 
These pieces, among which are two large and excel- 
lent examples lent by Mr. and Mrs. Marx, were used 
as guardians over boxes containing the remains of 
ancestors, representing a type of gravestone. The ap- 
plication of brass and copper to a wood carving lends 
to these pieces an elegance unlike that of any other 
native African work, and it is not surprising that they 
are so popular with Chicago collectors. Five of the 
so-called nail fetishes from the Bakongo tribe have 
been lent to the exhibition. Power was given to these 
figures through the constant addition of nails and 
bits of metal, which results in their intriguing bris- 
tling surface. The carving of the exposed areas is 
ample evidence of the artistic skill which lies be- 
hind the creation of these sculptures. In addition, 
there are some small carvings from a few of the Bel- 
gian Congo tribes, including a noteworthy wooden 
mask from the Warega tribe in the Logan collection, 
and two figures from the Fang tribe lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mel Boldt and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin E. Hokin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan P. Merriam have lent some small 
figures from the Basonge tribe. These were recently 
collected in Africa and provide interesting comparison 
with the older carving styles. 

The Oceanic selection of objects, although small, 
includes some outstanding pieces. Almost all of the 
material is from Melanesia, a fact which speaks more 
of the rarity of objects from Polynesia and Micronesia 
than of a rejection of these styles by Chicagoans. A 
large Malangan from New Ireland, lent by Mr. and 
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Mask. Dan Tribes, Liberia. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. James W. Alsdorf 


Mrs. Newman illustrates the complexity of sculptural 
design combined with intricate surface painting that 
is typical of the work from this area. These totems 
were used in initiation rites as representatives of an- 
cestor spirits. Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Zeisler have lent 
a fine basketry mask (illustrated on page 36 of the 
April, 1958, Quarterly) and a hook used to hang food 
out of the reach of animals. Both objects are from the 
Sepik River of New Guinea. From the same collection 
comes a beautiful colored shield made by the Asmat 
people of Dutch New Guinea. Other pieces from New 
Guinea, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Baker and an 
anonymous source, indicate the great variety of art 
styles from this area, and show the Melanesian artist’s 


primary concern with painted and carved patterns. 
A large selection of Oceanic clubs rounds out this 
section of the exhibition. The utilitarian purpose of 
these weapons is obvious; with their pure forms and 
well carved surfaces, they become art objects as well. 
This brief description will give some idea of the 
wide variety of primitive art objects which have 
caught the eye of local connoisseurs. We hope that 
this exhibition will further stimulate the growing in- 
terest in primitive art, and that the collectors who 
have so generously agreed to participate in this show 
will continue to acquire new objects with the same 

excellent and discerning taste. 
ALLEN WARDWELL 
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Gandhara Sculpture. Late 2nd-early 3rd century A.D. S. M. Nickerson Fund Purchase 


GANDHARA SCULPTURE 


The most comprehensive exhibition of Gandhara 
Sculpture ever shown in America will be on view in 
Gunsaulus Hall of the Art Institute from September 
28 through October 30. The nucleus of the exhibi- 
tion will be sixty-five free-standing and relief sculp- 
tures from Pakistan museums. Organized and brought 


iy to this country under the auspices of the Asia Society 
3 of New York, the sculpture is being circulated by the 


Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. 
For the Chicago showing, additional loans are being 


‘_ made by local private collectors and by the Seattle 
4 Art Museum. 
fe A catalogue, illustrating the sixty-five objects being 


m, lent by the government of Pakistan, with an illustrated 
historical introduction by Professor Benjamin Row- 
“ land, Jr. of Harvard University, will be available. 


> Gandhara, in ancient times a small province and 
Fe kingdom in northwest India, is a term now used to 
ij describe the semi-classical sculpture created during 
Ps the 2nd—5th centuries A.p. in Pakistan and Afghani- 
ait. stan. Though linked with the classical world in tech- 
ws nique and types and elements of iconography, the sub- 
a ject matter is Buddhistic and includes some of the first 
a representations of the Buddha in human form. 

3 The sculpture is principally of a bluish slate-like 


stone known as chalicose schist, though some of the 
finer examples were carved of a green phyllite and a 
type of steatite or soapstone. During the later periods, 
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lime plaster’ or stucco was used, particularly at the 
sites of Taxila and Hadda. All were originally bril- 
liantly colored and gilded, though only occasional 
traces now remain. 

Gandhara Sculpture was first brought to the at- 
tention of scholars little more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago through the chance finds of a group of 
amateur expiorers. At that time it was thought to be 
of Greek derivation, and the term ‘‘Greco-Buddhist”’ 
applied. Actually these carvings have little to do with 
Greek art and subsequent research, along with more 
controlled excavations, point to Roman derivation 
for many motifs. There was, at this early period, 
flourishing trade and close diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Kushan rulers and the Roman world, and 
Gandhara Sculpture may well be described as the 
easternmost appearance of the art of the Roman Em- 
pire: a provincial rendering, perhaps by craftsmen 
brought in from Palmyra, and local artisans working 
under their supervision. 

The inappropriateness of classical form to portray 
the mystic and symbolic aspects of Buddhist thought 
made the gradual disappearance of this imported and 
hybrid style inevitable. All later Far Eastern sculp- 
ture, however, remains indebted to this brief phase of 
artistic expression in northwest India for the creation 
of the Buddha image and the establishment of a fixed 
iconography for the Buddha legend. JACK SEWELL 
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THE MEMBERS’ ROOM 


The Members’ Room, opening on October 5, has 
been planned and designed for the comfort and con- 
venience of our Members. The Committee of the 
Woman’s Board in charge of decorating the room pro- 
jected a clubroom which would also serve as a gallery 
of contemporary interior design. The room is furnished 
with pieces that are acknowledged classics in modern 
furniture design, placed in a simple setting enlivened 
by contrasting colors and textures. Works of art, bor- 
rowed from the museum collection, further enhance 
the distinction of the new room. 

Only Members and their guests are permitted the 
use of the Members’ Room. Your Membership card 


will serve as identification for admittance. The room 
will be open from 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Mondays 
through Fridays. It will not be open week-ends or 
Thursday evenings. Children will be admitted only 
if accompanied by their parents. 

A receptionist will be on duty while the room is 
open to help our Members with information on the 
Institute’s activities and take applications for new 
Memberships. 

The Members’ Room is at the north end of the 
ground floor of the main building, facing the Stanley 
McCormick Court. Entrance to the room is from the 
Armour Gallery through the Photograph Gallery. 


The Members’ Room, view looking east, showing the silk screen print on linen by Matisse 
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EXHIBITIONS 

COROT-—an international loan exhibition of paintings, prints and draw- 
ings by Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot (1796-1825). East Wing Galleries: 
October 6 through November 13 

This special exhibition will be open daily from 9 to 5, Sundays from 12 to 5, 
and Thursdays from 9 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

Admission: 50¢; children (from 6 to 18), 25¢ 

FREE TO MEMBERS 

A full program of special lectures, Members’ seminars, gallery talks and 
tours related to the life, times and work of this great nineteenth-century 
master has been arranged. Please refer to the CALENDAR printed in this 
issue. The Cafeteria and Mather Room, open daily except Sundays from 
9 to 4, will remain open during the Exhibition until 8 p.m. on Thursday 
evenings. The Museum Store also remains open during exhibition hours. 


GANDHARA SCULPTURE 
Gunsaulus Hall: September 27 through October 31 


PRIMITIVE ART from Chicago Collections 
Gunsaulus Hall: November 16 through January 2 


ITALIAN DRAWINGS of Five Centuries lent by Italian Collections and 
circulated by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Print and Drawing Galleries: November 19 through December 18 


AN ALBUM OF DRAWINGS BY THEODORE GERICAULT. In 
celebration of its publication by The University of Chicago Press. 
Print and Drawing Galleries: September 20 through November 8 


REMBRANDT ETCHINGS Print and Drawing Galleries: through October 31 
INDIAN TEXTILES Tyson Gallery: opening October 14 


JAPANESE FIGURE PRINTS of the 18th and 19th Centuries 
Gallery 0-7: October 25 through December 4 


CHINA TRADE PORCELAIN Gallery G-15: through November 27 
AMERICAN COVERLETS Gunsaulus Hall: continuing through October 31 
TEXTILES Gunsaulus Hall: Nov. 16-Fqn. 2 


NEW ACQUISITIONS for the Collection of Photography 
Photograph Gallery: through October 16 


YOSUHIRO ISHIMOTO Photograph Gallery: October 21 through December 4 
Work done in Japan and the United States by one of Japan’s most 
eminent photographers. 

CLARENCE JOHN LAUGHLIN Photograph Gallery: December 9 through 
January 15 

CERAMICS by Clyde Burt Gallery H-3: September 27 through November 20 


A CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION by the Decorative Arts Department 
Gallery G-15: December 3 through January 8 


THE ART RENTAL AND SALES GALLERY Opening Friday, Oct. 14 
12 
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THE ART INSTITUTE CALENDAR 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1960 


SUNDAYS 


CURRENT EXHIBITION PROMENADES 


Sundays at 1:30 
Oct. 9 Gandhara Sculpture, Jack Parker, staff lec- 
turer, Gunsaulus Hall 


Oct. 23 Gandhara Sculpture, Margaret Gentles, As- 
sociate Curator of Oriental Art, Gunsaulus Hall 


Nov. 6 Corot Exhibition, Susan Fahl, staff lecturer, 
East Wing 

Nov. 20 Primitive Art, Allen Wardwell, Assistant 
Curator of Primitive Art, Gunsaulus Hall 

Nov. 27 Primitive Art, Lois Raasch, staff lecturer, 
Gunsaulus Hall 

Dec. 4 Italian Drawings, Jack Parker, Print Galleries 
Dec. 11 Primitive Art, Whitney Halstead, Instructor 
of Art History, School of Art Institute, Gunsaulus Hall 


Dec. 18 The Christmas Story in Art, Margaret 
Dangler, staff lecturer, Painting Galleries 
Program resumes January 8, 19617 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL in Fullerton Hall. This 
is the opening of Addis Osborne’s popular series. 
Each lecture is repeated the following Sunday. Gen- 
eral admission 80¢. Free to Members. Please note: In 
October only, starting time is 3:30; in November, 
starting time reverts to 2:30. 


at 3:30: 
Oct. 9, 16 Wanderings in London 


Oct. 23, 30 A Touch of England 


at 2:30: 
Nov. 6, 13 Switzerland in Summer 


Nov. 20, 27 Milan and the Lake Country 
Dec. 4, 11 Venice, Dream City (Dec. 11 at 2:00) 
Program resumes January 8, 1967 


SPECIAL LECTURES in Fullerton Hall. Open and 
free to the public. 


Sundays at 2:00 


Oct. 9 The Corot Exhibition by Dorothy Adlow, Art 
Critic of the Christian Science Monitor 


Oct. 16 Corot: His Traditions and His Influence by Allen 
S. Weller, Dean, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
The University of Illinois 


Oct. 23 Corot’s Techniques by Henri Marceau, Director, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Oct. 30 The Creative Aspect of Corot by Esther Seaver 
Burno, formerly Director, Dayton Art Institute, Ohio 


TUESDAYS 


Tuesdays at 12:15 

LECTURES AND GALLERY TALKS by mem- 
bers of the staff 

Oct. 11 The Corot Exhibition, Jack Parker, East Wing 
Oct. 18 The Corot Exhibition, Kathleen Blackshear, 
Professor of Art History, School of the Art Institute. 
East Wing 


Oct. 25 Gandhara Sculpture, Jack Sewell, Curator 
of Oriental Art, Gunsaulus Hall 

The next three are recorded, illustrated lectures on 
French history and art. In Morton Lecture Hall. 


Nov. 1 The Romantics and Romanticism 

Nov. 8 Daumier, Courbet and Realism 

Nov. 15 Life and Arts Under the Second Empire 
Nov. 22 Primitive Art, Jack Parker, Gunsaulus Hall 


Nov. 29 Primitive Art, Whitney Halstead, Morton 
Lecture Hall 

Dec. 6 Primitive Art, Whitney Halstead, Morton Lec- 
ture Hall 

Dec. 13 Primitive Art, Allen Wardwell, Gunsaulus 
Hall 

Program resumes January 10, 1967 
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WEDNESDAYS 


In October and early November there will be four 
special GALLERY TOURS given by members of 
the staff of the Museum Education Department and 
the School of the Art Institute. Open and free to the 
public. East Wing Galleries 

Wednesdays at 4:00 

Oct. 12 The Corot Exhibition, Whitney Halstead 


Oct. 19 The Corot Exhibition, Robert W. Andersen 
Oct. 26 The Corot Exhibition, Susan Fahl 
Nov. 2 The Corot Exhibition, Jack Parker 


THURSDAYS 


The THURSDAY EVENING SERIES starts the 
season with two lectures on Corot, followed by a series 
of seminars with distinguished scholars; and in mid- 
November through mid-December, the THURSDAY 
FILM SERIES will feature comedies. Open and free 
to the public except where stated otherwise. Jn Fuller- 
ton Hall 

Thursdays at 6:30 

Oct. 13 A Painter Looks at Corot by Franz Schulze, 
Artist in Residence, Lake Forest College 

followed at 8:15 by A SPECIAL LECTURE ON COROT: 
The World of Corot by Allan McNab, Director of Ad- 
ministration 

Nov. 3 A Last Look at Corot by John Maxon, Director 
of Fine Arts (at 6:30) 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL 

In recognition of popular demand, Addis Osborne 
gives his series on Thursday evenings for Members 
only. No single admissions will be available. 


Thursdays at 6:30 Fullerton Hall 
Nov. 3 Wanderings in London 


Nov. 10 A Touch of England 
Nov. 17 Switzerland in Summer 
Nov. 24 NO PROGRAM 

Dec. 1 Milan and the Lake Country 


Dec. 8 Venice, Dream City 
Program resumes January 12, 19617 
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COROT SEMINARS FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE 

Please Note: Admission by ticket only. Members 
should write a separate request to the Department of 
Museum Education for each lecture, enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with each request. There 
will be a limit of two tickets per Member for each 
lecture. Tickets will be issued to the capacity of Fuller- 
ton Hall, in order of application. Non-Members may 
be accommodated after October 15 only to the extent 
of seats which may then be available. 

Members must make their applications for all tickets by 
October 10. 


Thursdays at 6:30 

Oct. 20 Romanticist Art: The Four Points of the Compass 
by Jacques Barzun, Dean of Faculties and Provost, 
Columbia University. In Goodman Theatre 


Oct. 27 Corot’s Drawings by Agnes Mongan, Assistant 
Director and Curator of Drawings, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, followed 

at 8:15 by The Classic Image in the Modern World by 
George Heard Hamilton, Professor of History of Art, 
Yale University. 


FILM SERIES selected by Whitney Halstead 
Open and free to the public. 


Thursdays at 8:15 p.m. 

Nov. 10 The Marriage Circle, directed by Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, 1924, with Florence Vidor, Monte Blue and 
Adolphe Menjou. 


Nov. 17 On Approval, directed by Clive Brook, 1944, 
with Clive Brook, Beatrice Lillie, Googie Withers, 
Roland Culver. 


Nov. 24 NO PROGRAM 


Dec. 1 Five Charlie Chaplin comedies (1914-15). 
Behind the Screen, Ham Artist, Between Showers, Oh, What 
a Night, The Dentist. 


Dec. 8 The Private Life of Henry VIII, directed by 
Vincent Korda, 1933, with Charles Laughton, Merle 
Oberon, Robert Donat. 

Dec. 15 Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, directed by 


Frank Capra, 1939, with James Stewart, Jean Arthur, 
Edward Arnold, Thomas Mitchell. 
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FRIDAYS 

GALLERY LECTURES on Current Exhibitions and 
the Permanent Collection. Free and open to the 
public. In Galleries specified. 

Fridays at 12:15 

Oct. 14 The Corot Exhibition by Lois Raasch, East 
Wing 

Oct. 21 Gandhara Sculpture by Jack Sewell, Gun- 
saulus Hall 

Oct. 28 Tie Corot Exhibition by Margaret Dangler, 
East Wing 

Nov. 4 The Corot Exhibition by Lois Raasch, East 
Wing 

Nov. 11 Flemish Paintings by Robert Anderson, 
Second Floor Painting Galleries 

Nov. 18 Recent Accessions by Jack Parker, Gallery 50 
Nov. 25 NO PROGRAM 

Dec. 2 Primitive Art by Allen Wardwell, Gunsaulus 
Hall 

Dec. 9 Recent Accessions by Jack Parker, Decorative 
Arts 

Dec. 16 Italian Drawings by Harold Joachim, Print 


Galleries 
Program resumes January 13, 1961 


SATURDAYS 

CLASSES FOR MEMBERS’ CHILDREN 
Saturdays 11:00 to 12:00 

Sept. 24 through Dec. 17 

Demonstrations by visiting artists, films, gallery visits 
and review of children’s work done at home, following 
guidance given in class. No registration required. Jn 
Fullerton Hall. Conducted by Addis M. Osborne. Open 
only to children of Members. 


GALLERY CONCERTS 


Sunday, Dec. 11, at 3:30 Fullerton Hall 

CONCERT BY THE CHICAGO 

CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

Giovanni Gabrieli, Canzona; Mozart, Piano Concerto 
No. 27 in B-flat (K.595); J. S. Bach, Concerto for Two 
Violins and Strings in D Minor; F. Manfredini, Concerto 
Grosso in C Major. 

Teresa and Sidney Harth, violins; Jack Winsor Han- 
sen, piano; Dieter Kober, conductor. 

Free to Members. General admission $2.00 


MEMBERS STUDIO 

MEMBERS’ STUDIO CLASSES will run from Oc- 
tober 11th through December 16th, 1960 and January 
10th through May 26th, 1961. There will be two 
semesters of 15 weeks each, with a charge of $15 for 
each pericd. To be assured of place in the Studio 
Classes, Members are urged to write in early to the 
Office of the Dean, School of the Art Institute. Regis- 
trations will also be accepted at the Membership desk 
in the Ferguson Memorial reception room during the 
week preceding the first class session. Classes will be 
held in the Children’s Room, ground floor. 


Member’s Studio Classes for beginners: 


Wednesdays 6-8 p.m. Painting fundamentals Addis 
Osborne 
Fridays 6-8 p.m. Painting fundamentals Douglas Craft 


For those beyond beginning level: 


Tuesdays 2-4 p.m. Imagination and memory Arnold 
Zweerts 
Wednesdays 2-4 p.m. From observation Arnold Zweerts 


Fridays 2-4 p.m. Emphasis on design Douglas Craft 


ADULT SKETCH CLASSES 

October 11th through December 16th, 1960; January 
10th through May 26th, 1961. For Members of the 
Art Institute; in Fullerton Hall. 

Tuesdays 5:45-7:30 p.m. Addis Osborne 

Fridays 10:00—-12:00 noon. John Fred Miller 

A charge of 15¢ per class is assessed each student to 
cover the cost of drawing materials. 


FINE ARTS PROGRAM 


The Fine Arts Program of The University of Chicago 
Downtown Center begins its fourth year of classes in 
the visual arts, music and literature in October. Reg- 
istration for the Fall Quarter can be made at the 
Downtown Center, 64 East Lake Street, on Sep- 
tember 26, 27, 29 and 30 from 4 to 7 p.m. On Oc- 
tober 1, from 10 to 2 p.m., and on October 3 from 
4 to 7 p.m. Members of the Art Institute receive a $10 
reduction on the Program’s visual arts courses for 
non-credit. For a catalogue of courses, write to the 
Downtown Center or call FInancial 6-8300. 
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THE GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


First Production of the 1960/61 Season: 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

Shakespeare’s comedy in an imaginative new production, starring Leo 
Ciceri of the Canadian Stratford Shakespeare Festival, and directed by 
Charles McGaw. 


Opening October 28th, and playing through November 13th. Matinee on November 10th. 
Coming Productions: 

UNCLE VANYA, the Goodman Theatre’s salute to the Chekhov cen- 
tennial, starring Joseph Schildkraut. 

Opening October 28th, and playing through November 13th. Matinee on December 15th. 


Leo Ciceri, starring in Goodman’s 
first play of the season, is the 
Petruchio in a new production of 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” 
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RED BONG 


Red Riding Hood. 
Costume design 
by Uta Olson. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Saturdays and Sundays at 2:30 


RED RIDING HOOD 

A rollicking production, with a clowning wolf. Directed by Bella Itkin. 
October 15th through December 3rd. Extra Matinees on November 11th 
and November 25th at 2:30. 


CINDERELLA 

One of the Theatre’s all-time favorites, in a production of extraordinary 
charm and beauty. 

December 10th through February 4th. Extra Holiday Performances on 
December 28th and 30th at 10:30 a.m. December 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th 
at 2:30 p.m. (No performances on December 24th, 25th, 31st and January 
1st) 

Tickets: 80¢ and $1.00 to Members of the Art Institute. Phone reservations 
accepted two weeks in advance of the specific date of performance. For 
information and reservations call CEntral 6-2337, or write the Box Office, 
Goodman Theatre, Chicago 3. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE ON TELEVISION 


Channel 11 WTTW at 5 p.m. 
The Goodman Theatre presents scenes from Red Riding Hood on November 
15th, and scenes from Cinderella on December 13th. 


SPECIAL GOODMAN EVENT 


A LOVELY LIGHT. An outstanding special performance, sponsored in 
Chicago by Goodman Theatre. Dorothy Stickney recreates the life and 
poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay in a solo performance that was the hit of 
New York and London seasons. 

October 7th and 8th at 8:30 p.m. Sunday, October 9th at 7:30 p.m. Tickets: $3.00 
(date of box-office sale to be announced) 
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From October 6 through November 13, the Art Institute will present for the first time 
in Chicago and the Midwest a major exhibition of the work of the great French nine- 
teenth-century painter Camille Corot (1796-1875). This international loan exhibition 
wilt be shown only in Chicago, and is the largest group of Corot’s work ever assembled 
in America. Over 200 works, including paintings, prints and drawings, have been 
borrowed from private collections and museums in the United States and abroad. In 
this issue of the QUARTERLY, the CALENDAR lists the special events planned for your 
participation toward a fuller enjoyment of the exhibition; and Germain Bazin, Chief 
Curator of Paintings and Drawings at the Louvre, has kindly sent us his appreciation 
of the genius of Corot. The photographs of Corot, taken about 1867, are reproduced on 
the cover and page 2 by courtesy of Eastman House. 


THE GERICAULT ALBUM 


One of the most important sketchbooks in the unique 
collection of artists’ documents owned by the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings is the Album of Draw- 
ings by Théodore Géricault (1791-1824), the gift of 
Tiffany and Margaret Blake. The Album contains so 
many notes and studies for paintings and lithographs 
by this artist that it must be regarded as a key docu- 
ment to the study of Géricault’s work. 

General access to the Album has been naturally 
limited to our visitors, so that the publication of this 
work by the University of Chicago Press is an impor- 
tant contribution to the wider study of Géricault and 
nineteenth-century French painting. 

The entire Album is reproduced in near-facsimile 
in 101 lithograph plates. Lorenz Eitner, professor of 
art at the University of Minnesota, has written a full 
introduction establishing the importance of these 
drawings in Géricault’s development. He has also 
made a catalogue raisonné for the plates. 

The handsomely presented volume, Géricault, An 
Album of Drawings from the Art Institute of Chicago, with 
101 plates and 60 pages of text will sell for $10.00. 
It will be on sale at your bookseller’s and at the Muse- 
um Store on October 25. 
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NOTE 


The curators of the Art Institute are glad to examine 
works of art brought in by our Members and donors 
—with the understanding, of course, that no ap- 
praisals or valuations can be given. Under a new pol- 
icy, the curators will make appointments for these 
interviews only on Tuesdays. A telephone appoint- 
ment should be made in advance, and the Monroe 
Street entrance should be used when carrying any 
object of art into the museum. 


HOURS AND ADMISSION 
The Art Institute is open daily from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 
Sundays and holidays from 12 noon to 5 p.m. 
New Thursday hours: 
The museum is now open every Thursday 
from 9 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


NOTE: Beginning October 1, admission to 
the museum will be free at all times. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


James W. Alsdorf 
Edward H. Bennett, Jr. 
Cushman B. Bissell 
William McCormick Blair 
Leigh B. Block 

Avery Brundage 

Percy B. Eckhart 
Marshall Field, Jr. 
Everett D. Graff 

Frank B. Hubachek 
Homer J. Livingston 
Earle Ludgin 

Samuel A. Marx 
Brooks McCormick 
Fowler McCormick 
Andrew McNally III 
William A. McSwain 
Edward Byron Smith 
Arthur M. Wood 
Frank H. Woods 
George B. Young 

Mrs. Suzette Morton Zurcher 


OFFICERS 

Robert Allerton, Honorary President 
Russell Tyson, Honorary Vice President 
William McCormick Blair, President 
Percy B. Eckhart, Senior Vice President 
Leigh B. Block, Vice President 

Arthur M. Wood, Vice President 
George B. Young, Vice President 
Homer J. Livingston, Treasurer 

Allan McNab, Director of Administration 
John Maxon, Director of Fine Arts 
Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
Louise Lutz, Assistant Secretary 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Robert Allerton 

Mrs. Tiffany Blake 
Harold H. Swift 

Russell Tyson 


EX OFFICIO 

Richard J. Daley, 

Mayor of the City of Chicago 

J. J. McDonough, 

Acting Comptroller of the City of Chicago 


James H. Gately, 
President, Chicago Park District 


Thomas P. Purcell, 
Treasurer, Chicago Park District 


STAFF OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


Allan McNab, Director of Administration 

John Maxon, Director of Fine Arts 

Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
Louise Lutz, Assistant Secretary 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Painting and Sculpture 
Louis Pomerantz, Conservator 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
Harold Joachim, Curator 
Hugh Edwards, Associate Curator and Curator of Photography 


ORIENTAL ART 
Jack Sewell, Curator 
Margaret O. Gentles, Associate Curator 


DECORATIVE ARTS 

Hans Huth, Curator 

Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles 

Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 


PRIMITIVE ART 
Allen Wardwell, Assistant Curator 


MUSEUM EDUCATION 
Richard N. Gregg, Head 

John W. Parker, Lecturer, Adult Education 

Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 

Margaret Dangler, Supervisor of Children’s Education 


DEVELOPMENT AND MEMBERSHIP 
Richard P. Trenbeth, Supervisor 
F. M. Gardner, Manager, Membership Department 


PUBLICITY 
Martha Bennett King, Consultant 


REGISTRAR AND ARCHIVES 
Margaret F. Bush, Head 


PUBLICATIONS 
Anselmo Carini, Editor 


SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
Norman B. Boothby, Dean 
Grace Hammill, Assistant Dean 


GOODMAN THEATRE AND SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
John Reich, Head 


RYERSON AND BURNHAM LIBRARIES 


Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian 
Virginia Yarbro, Assistant Librarian 


ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Floyd Kerege, Chief Accountant 


MAINTENANCE 
Harold W. Buddenbohm, Superintendent 
G. Louis McManus, Assistant Superintendent 


MUSEUM STORE 
Ralph J. Weil, Manager 


RESTAURANT AND CAFETERIA 
Mary Ann Warner, Manager 
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